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John Dewey's Logical Theory. Delton Thomas Howard. (Cor- 
nell Studies in Philosophy, No. 11.) New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1918. Pp. iv + 135. 

This work is, in the words of the author, "an historical treat- 
ment of Professor Dewey's logical theories, ... a critical review of 
Professor Dewey's writings in their historical order" (p. iii). The 
contents may be sufficiently indicated by the chapter headings: I. 
" 'Psychology as Philosophic Method';" II. "The Development of 
the Psychological Standpoint;" HI. " 'Moral Theory and Prac- 
tise';" IV. "Functional Psychology;" V. "The Evolutionary 
Standpoint;" VI. "'Studies in Logical Theory';" VII. "The 
Polemical Period;" VIII. "Later Developments;" IX. "Con- 
clusions. ' ' 

The book is not very profitable for one to read who is seeking 
enlightment regarding Dewey's philosophy, for the method through- 
out is narrowly critical rather than adequately expository; nor is 
the book important as a refution of Dewey's views for those inter- 
ested in refuting them. The reader easily gains the impression that 
Dr. Howard, taking the idealistic standpoint, overemphasizes the 
early, Hegelian stages in the development of Dewey's thought, 
stages which are of no great consequence in a present-day discussion 
of Dewey, being little more than the indiscretions of philosophic 
youth. Inaccurate opinions are occasionally stated with startling 
boldness, as when Dr. Howard "suspects" Dewey of not being "in 
close touch with the methods of science" (p. 91). Dr. Howard does 
insufficient justice to Dewey's biological standpoint, and often mis- 
states Dewey's views through trying to restate them in terms of 
his own customary idealistic terminology. 

Wesley Raymond Wells. 
Colby College. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

MIND. January, 1919. The Idea of God: a Reply to Some 
Criticisms (pp. 1-18): A. S. Pringle-Pattison. - Replies to Dr. 
Rashdall's criticism of certain positions taken by the writer in his 
Idea of God, viz., as to the position taken in the controversy between 
idealism and realism, the relation between finite centers of conscious- 
ness and the supreme Spirit, and as to the question of efficient causal- 
ity. Mental Processes (pp. 19-40) : Hugh A. Reyburn.- Adopting 
the point of view that a metaphysical psychology must be as fruitful 
as a working hypothesis, the writer states, examines, and disagrees 
with the conception of mental processes put forward by Professor 
S. Alexander. The points under discussion are Professor Alex- 
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ander's view of mind as a fact in space, enjoyment, and contempla- 
tion, and subject and object. Bergson and Absolute Idealism (pp. 
41-52): S. Radhakrishnan. - Opposes the view that Bergson is 
anti-absolutistic and anti-intellectual and maintains that when rid 
of its inconsistencies, Bergson 's philosophy "will become identical 
with absolutism of the concrete variety. ' ' The present paper is con- 
cerned with Bergson 's account of "Life and Matter." Other Berg- 
sonian theses are to be examined later. On Certain Criticisms of 
Pluralism (pp. 54-65): G. A. Richardson. -Adopting a spiritual- 
istic pluralism as "the most satisfactory hypothesis on which to base 
a system of philosophy, ' ' the writer defends his position against the 
objections brought forward by Dr. Bosanquet and by Professor 
Pringle-Pattison, those of the former relating to the question of ex- 
ternality and the conception of consciousness, those of the latter to 
the evolution of law and the "bare" monad. Discussions: Mr. Joa- 
chim's Criticism of "Correspondence" (pp. 66-74) : A. K. Rogers. 
-Examines Mr. Joachim's attack on correspondence and presents a 
view which avoids the ambiguities of Mr. Joachim's account. The 
State and the Individual (pp. 75-78): Bernard Bosanquet. -A 
defense of the writer's position against a criticism by Mr. Broad. 
The Test of Experience (pp. 79-81) : J. L. Stocks. Critical Notes. 
New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Notes and News. 

Espinoza, Roberto. La Evolucion Democratica. Santiago, Chile: 
Hume y Walker. 1918. Pp. viii + 347. $5. 

Hartman, Henry G. Aesthetics. Columbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams. 
1919. Pp. 250. 

Moser, Elwood Smith. The Church of the Future, Evolution and 
Man, Natural Morality, and Other Essays. Collegeville, Pa. 
1919. Pp. xii + 199. 



NOTES AND NEWS 



The Educational Review with the appearance of the December 
issue will pass from the editorial directorship and responsibility of 
President Butler of Columbia University, which it has enjoyed for 
twenty-nine years, and will hereafter be published under the aus- 
pices of the George H. Doran Co., of New York. Under the topic of 
"Notes and News" in the December issue, President Butler has given 
a brief and suggestive account of the part which the Review has 
played in American education. Originally planned in 1887, the 
Review was announced in the autumn of 1890, and the five leading 
articles of the first issue were written by Daniel C. Gilman, William 



